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‘Shocker’ barely 


generates a spark 


Wes Craven's new film fizzles 
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They Said It: 

“Watch out for those 
tree-planting 
ceremonies.” 


= Ohio Sen. John 
Glenn after get- 
ting cold-cocked 
by a man mum- 
bling about 
earthquakes at a 
Washington D.C. 
tree planting 
ceremony 


Fact: 


An acre of US trees 

disappears every 

eight seconds. 
-Diet for a New 

America, by John 

| Robbins 


CAMPUS 


Homecoming 89 


Homecoming week 
began Monday Oct. 30 with 
judging of Homecoming 
King and Queen and an 
evening barbecue at the 
Johnson Center. 

Halloween activities be- 
gan Tuesday atnoon andin- 
cluded a costume contest 
with prizes of $50, $30 and 
$20. There was also a 
pumpkin pie eating contest 
and an apple on a stick con- 
test. 

Thursday’s activities in- 
cluded a dunk tank next to 
the library and marshmal- 
low toss, juggling and chug- 
a-lug contests. The Mardi 
Gras Food Fest is sched- 
uled to begin Friday at 11:50 
a.m. at the amphitheater, 
where in addition to food, 
there will be a homecoming 
court presentation, a foot- 
ball presentation and a face- 
painting booth. The food’ 
fest will run till 1:15 p.m. 

The Homecoming game, 
RSC Dons vs. Fullerton Hor- 
nets, is scheduled for 7 p.m. 
Sat. Nov. 4. Pregame activi- 
ties are to begin 15 minutes 
before the game and are to 
include a Dixieland band. 

At halftime, the Home- 
coming King and Queen will 
be crowned. 

From 9 p.m. till 1 a.m., the 
Moonlight Masquerade 
dance will be held on the 
second floor of the Johnson 
Center. An ASB/Library or 
student perm card will get 
you and guest in free. 


Taylor made 
Congratulations to Victoria 
Taylor ASRSC president who 
was recently appointed to the 
California Association of 
Community Colleges. Taylor 
is one of two student directors 
now serving on the board. 
Student directors. are se- 
lected by the CACC President 
and serve a one year term. 


VIEWPOINT 


Elephants falling 
prey to man's greed 


Poaching may mean end to species 


SPORTS 


Dons football rustles 
up a victory, 24-6 


Rout of Golden West puts Dons on track 
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Beginning Nov. 14, 
RSC police officers will 
relinquish their titles 
and begin a new era; 
accepting the role 

of Board mandated 
security guards. 


BY DAN TRATENSEK 
EDITOR IN CHIEF 

RSC police officers are referring 
to it ominously as “The big day;” a 
day they hoped would never come. 

The day, Tuesday Nov. 14, is the 
day that officers believe will ear- 
mark a significant change in the 
level of campus safety for the col- 
lege’s students and staff. 

According to RSC police, the 

changes are so sweeping and vast 
that the campus at large will not be 
as safe as it is presently. In fact, 
many of the officers fear that 
people who frequent the five cam- 
pus college will be placed at unnec- 
essary risk. 

Beginning on Nov. 14, an RSC 
Board of Trustees mandate will go 
into effect whereby all RSC police 
officers will cease to be referred to 
as police and will lose all rights and 
privileges afforded with the title. 
Rights, which include the use of 
state officer arrest protection laws 
and the ability to arrest asuspect for 
probable cause. 

The loss of these privileges has 
prompted a number of the officers 
to openly express their concern for 
the students. 

“Right now, if I were to see a 
crime being committed I would 
have no reservations about going in 


and kicking some butt, but what this 
change is doing is forcing me to make 
a decision I never had to make before 
and say ‘hey, wait a minute, do I want 
to risk my life and possibly get sued 
by going in there,’” said Richard 
Horn, RSC police officer. 

Under the new guidelines officers 
will no longer possess the power to 
arrest a suspect as a police officer. All 
arrests made will by the officers will 
be as private citizens which has 
caused alarm among the current po- 
lice staff. 

Wyatt Hart, security consultant for 
the college, however, disagrees with 
the officer’s assumptions and feels 
that by making the move from state 


mandated police officers to private ° 


security will, if anything, heighten 
the campuses responsiveness to 
criminal activities. 

Hart contends that a security force 
is better acclimated to a college set- 
ting and in most instances the pres- 
ence of a campus based police force 
only perpetuates an adversarial, to- 


Please see POLICE, Page 2 
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SEXUAL BATTERY * 


HIGHLIGHTS OF RSC 
POLICE BLOTTER FOR 1989 


THREAT ON POLICE OFFICER * 
ASSAULT AND BATTERY/ OALC 
ASSAULT AND BATTERY * 
ASSAULT AND BATTERY * 

THREAT TO SHOOT INSTRUCTOR * 
THREAT TO SHOOT INSTRUCTOR * 
FELONY HIT AND RUN * 
ATTEMPTED KIDNAPPING * 


ASSAULT WITH DEADLY WEAPON * 
ASSAULT WITH DEADLY WEAPON * 
BRANDISHING DEADLY WEAPON * 
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Student Senate sending up smoke signals on ban 


BY RUSSELL MILLS 
STAFF WRITER 


The ASB Senate has won a quiet 
battle for minority rights on the 
campus--but the war has yet to be 
decided. 

In a move designed to prevent 
what ASB President pro-tem Tom 
Foster called the “tyranny of the 
majority,” the Senate acted last 
week to prevent smokers from 
being completely tumed outside on 
RSC campuses. 

Senator Sandra Aders, who 
steered the resolution through on 
the Senate floor, identified the goals 
of the measure. “We want to pro- 


Nearly 600 students polled responded 
favorably to the idea of a designated smoking 
area, and of the ASB proposal in general. 


vide a designated area for smokers, 
where they could be inside if the 
weather turns bad.” 

She went on to say that if the meas- 
ure was carried through by the Board 
of Trustees, then it would “carry with 
it certain responsibilities...keeping 
the area clean of trash and cigarette 
butts.” 

ASB President Victoria Taylor 


COCAINE BABIES 


ORIN Unble Gy 


Babi sic® 


“I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my 
mother conceive me. Purge me with hyssop, 
and | shall be clean: wash me, and | shall be 


whiter than snow.” 


BY LOYD ATWOOD 
STAFF WRITER 

Every day we are bombared with 
news about the ‘war on drugs’. 
Geraldo busts crackhouses live on 
TV. Hourly updates are available 
on 24 hour a day talk radio sta- 
tions. Gangs shoot it out in every 
major city seeking to control valu- 


-Psalms 51:5,7 


able turf and reap the awesome 
profits of the drug trade. 

There is another battle being 
waged, however, one that doesn’t 
grab as many headlines but which 
threatens our very future. The front- 
lines are hospitals and treatment 
centers where pregnant, drug ad- 


stressed that the Senate was acting 
to reflect the opinion of the cam- 
pus population, as determined by a 
fairly extensive survey. Nearly 
600 students polled responded fa- 
vorably to the idea of a designated 
smoking area, and of the ASB pro- 
posal in general. 

The Senate acted, she said, be- 
cause it was directed to comply 


dicted women are delivering simi- 
larly addicted babies. 

Last November, Laura Moute, 
a pregnant prostitute, entered 
Hoag Hospital in Newport Beach. 
Moute had gone into premature 
labor after snorting several lines 
of cocaine a day earlier. Moute 
waited until her contractions 
finally stopped, more than 24 
hours later, to seek help. 

When she was informed that 

her baby was still alive and that 
a Cesarean section was required 
to save her unborn’s life, she 
attempted to leave the hospital. 
She allegedly told emergency 
room personnel, “No, I want it to 
die.” 

Moute allowed the doctors to 
perform the Ceasarean only af- 
ter they informed her that she, 
too, would die if the Cesarean 
was not performed. Doctors de- 


with a law banning all smoking 
inside state facilities. Rather than 
bending to what they saw as an abr- 
idgement of smokers’ rights, they 
moved to amend the Human Serv- 
ices Council’s recommendation to 
the Board of Trustees. 

The Board of Trustees will make 
the final policy decision, according 
to Foster. “The issue, unfortu- 
nately, is out of the Senate’s 
hands,” he said. 

Foster’s collaboration with Aders 
provided the foundation for the 
Senate’s action. 

None of the Senators had re- 
ceived word about a possible im- 
plementation date. 


livered a toxic (drug-addited), 
seven-week premature, baby girl 
with poorly developed lungs. The 
child survived and was placed ina 
foster home after several weeks in 
intensive care. 

In 1988, an estimated 375,000 
drug-exposed babies were born in 
the U.S. and experts conserva- 
tively predict a 50 percent in- 
crease in reported cases by the end 
of this year. According to Dr. Ira 
Chasnoff, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School in Chi- 
cago, the number of babies ex- 
posed to drugs during pregnancy 
is increasing exponentially. In his 
pioneering study on in-utero drug 
exposure he concludes that ‘11 
percent of all the babies delivered 
in 1988 were exposed to 
drugs...however, the majority were 
probably being missed.” 

Cocaine is clearly the drug of 
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CHANGES 


@ Experts predict 
explosive economic 
growth for Orange 
County Latinos 


BY MAURICE ALCALA 
STAFF WRITER 

Orange County hispanics are ex- 
pected to benefit from a predicted 
“economic outgrowth” during the 
next 25 years, according to Robin 
Blackwell, coordinator for the Or- 
ange County Coalition for Immi- 
grants Rights. 

With only a 3.7 percent unemploy- 
ment rate countywide “the lowest in 
the country,” Blackwell estimates 
that, “there’s going to be more eco- 
nomic increase in polarization” as it 
bridges a “major gap” that is starting 
to widen between the middle and 
upper classes and narrowing between 
the working poor and the middle 
class. 

Which economically translates that 
the majority of the work load will be 
carried by hispanic; as a result, 
Blackwell explained, “the working 
poor are not going to be as poor.” 

Most people who become unem- 
ployed, Blackwell foresees, “would 
blame their precarious economic 
position on immigrants.” 

Hispanics represent the “largest 
minority” in the county and 19.2 
percent of its population, stated Fer- 
nando Tafoya, Census Bureau Dis- 
trict Manager in Santa Ana. 

County Latino immigrants, most 
coming from Mexico, view the 
United States as a haven for “better 
living conditions, jobs and wages,” 
said Carol Bara, Public Information 
Officer at Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. 

The O.range County Coalition for 
Immigrants Rights, which actively 
lobbies on local issues to improve 
hispanics’ living conditions and pro- 
vides information about immigration 
law, also predicts that Hispanics 
could be economically heightened, 
said Blackwell, by effecting a three 
month old resolution with Mexico, 
which now allows Americans to 
“own and operate” businesses there. 

Bara reported that there has been a 
consistent decrease of hispanic mi- 
gration to the north since the INS 
reform and control act became effec- 
tive in 1986, which enforces verifica- 
tion by employers to ensure that the 
potential employee is a citizen or 

Please see CHANGES, Page 2 


choice for expectant 
mothers. Written off by many au- 
thorities as ‘harmless’ in the 
1970s, cocaine has emerged as 
the preeminant drug involved in 
the delivery of toxic infants. 
According to Orange County 
Health A gency statistics, cocaine 
was involved in 70 percent of the 
reported cases of prenatal drug 
exposure in Orange County in- 
fants born in the last 12 months. 

Barry Zuckerman, of the Bos- 
ton University School of Medi- 
cine, conducted a survey of 1,226 
new mothers and found that al- 
most one-in-five had used co- 
caine during her gestation period. 
These ‘cocaine babies’ weighed, 
on average, 93 grams (3.3 ozs.) 
less then the drug-free newborns 


and measured a centimeter shorter. 
This is the first article in a series 
on Cocaine Babies. 
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fits to having a campus police 
force at RSC, according to Hart. 

“Police are reactive,the Santa 
Ana Police Department would 
like to be proactive, but their main 
function is responding to requests 
for help,” said Hart. “Security on 
the other hand is proactive, we 
help to prevent crime before it 
happens.” 

“We want to be the eyes and the 
ears of the police departments. 
We are not working as separate 
entities from the police, but as a 
team with them.” 

Under Hart’s new proactive job 
description, the main function of 
the officers will be to provide the 
students and staff with a visible 
sense of security through both the 
actions of the department and 
enhanced public relations. 

While most of the officers agree 
that Hart’s definition of a visible 
and service oriented officer is on 
track with the campus’s needs 
they also feel that the campus 
crime rate mandates police pro- 
tection. 

Among the more serious crimi- 
nal activities which have taken 
place at the college since the 
beginning of the year are: vehicle 
thefts, eight assaults, two threats 
on instructors lives and at least 
one attempted kidnapping and 


rape. 

The officers feel that these sta- 
tistics speak for themselves and 
that the necessity of fully trained 
police personnel on college 
grounds should be one of the dis- 
tricts highest priorities. 

“What do they want us to do, if 


With Macintosh 
you can even do this: 


Macintosh’ computers have always been easy to use. But they've 


and 17th who is looking for a police officer, when she sees 
an RSC cop dressed like an officer and driving a car that 
says police she expects him or her to be a fully trained offi- 
cer, and they are not.” 


-Wyatt Hart, RSC security consultant 


we are supposed to be the first line 
of defense for the college and we 
aren’t supposed to do anything but 
stand back and report what we see. 


- The SAPD has taken up to 4 hours 


to respond to a call and during that 
time we just aren’t supposed to do 
anything but say ‘sorry you are on 
your own,”” said an RSC officer 
who requested anonymity. 
These type of possible confronta- 
tions, though, are exactly what the 
district is hoping to avoid, accord- 
ing to Robert Partridge, dean of 
securities and facilities planning. 

By redirecting the role of the offi- 
cers to encompass:a more broadly 
based service orientation, and by 
having the officers concentrate on 
providing assistance to students, a 
natural deterrent would be formed, 
according to Partridge. 

A deterrent, however, is exactly 
what the officers think that they 
will be lacking after the change. 

“We’re going to be security 
guards and not able to protect the 
students the way that we should,” 
said Hom,” At least being known as 
RSC police we had some authority. 
Now, with security on our shirts 
they are going to say ‘f-ck you, you 
can’t do anything,’ and we can’t.” 

According to Hart, part of the 
reason for the change, though, is to 


assure the officers safety by not ex- 
pecting them to do a job that they are 
not trained to do. 

Under present California guidelines 
in order to be considered a fully com- 
missioned police officer a recruit 
must undergo a minimum of 700 
hours of training while RSC officers 
are only required to have a minimum 
of 40 hours. 

And while the 40 hours of training in 
arrest and search and seizure does 
qualify the RSC recruits to be consid- 
ered by the state as special duty police 
Hart feels that the lack of training is a 
definite hazard to both the officer and 
the public. 

“Take the little old lady standing on 
the comer of Bristol and 17th who is 
looking for a police officer, when she 
sees an RSC cop dressed like an offi- 
cer and driving a car that says police 
she expects him or her to be a fully 
trained officer, and they are not,” said 
Hart. 

“Now, take the potential criminal, 
who sees the RSC cop dressed like a 
SAPD officer and wearing a belt with 
a night stick and a radio that might 
even look to him like a gun, now, 
that’s a definite hazard for the un- 
trained, unarmed officer,” he added. 

The current costs for training a po- 
lice recruit tally up to about $36,000 
in first year expenses and a starting 
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guard are a significant difference 
that, at this time, the district is not 
willing to pay. 

David Dobos, dean of student serv- 
ices feels that the campus needs to be 
safe at any price. However, security, 
he feels, is an extremely effective 
method of campus protection and 
that the extra cost for training police 
is not necessary. 

According to Dobos, the campus is 
already safe and while the officers 
are presently considered police, they 
will be just as effective in their rede- 
fined role as security. . 

“I would be the last one to favor any 
change that might in any way endan- 
ger the students,” said Dobos. “I just 
can’t believe that someone who is 
going to be doing wrong on this cam- 
pus is going to take time to consider 
whether we have police or security.” 

However, in a survey taken of 
RSC’s student body 1000 percent of 
those polled felt that the change from 
police to security was a mistake ana 
that they were not going to be as safe 
after the change. 

“It’s all about the safety of the stu- 
dents, I don’t really care what you 
call us, if it’s security or whatever, 
and whether we dress in blue or green 
or orange. But it doesn’t matter what 
I think all that matters is what the per- 
son who is going to do potential 
wrong thinks,” said an RSC officer 
who requested anonymity. 

Currently, 55 percent of the col- 
leges in California operate either a 
campus police department or employ 
officers who have passed the Califor- 
nia Peace Officer’s Standards and 
Training Course which qualifies 
them as police officers. 


for each illegal employee. 

Bara claims that nearly 800 fines 
representing about $4 million were 
collected from the INS west sector 
(Calif. Ariz. Nev. Hawaii and 
Guam) during the 1988 fiscal year. 

The act also provides amnesty, 
stated Bara, which grants U.S. resi- 
dency to those applicants that can 
prove having lived in the United 
States continuously since 1982. 

A third phase or Replenishment of 
Agricultural Workers is also con- 
tained within the INS act: “We will 
have a special labor pool,” in which 
RAW willeven hire illegal aliens “if 
a shortage is determined in agricul- 
ture,” said Bara. 

RSC’s Chicano Student Move- 
ment of Aslam or MECHA, mean- 
ing match in spanish, which came 
about during the heated political and 
social protests of the sixties, encour- 
ages particularly latino students to 
be “educated in a political aware- 
ness” in getting them involved in 
voting and in the 1990 census, cited 
Patricia Marin, MECHA student 
adviser. 

Marin, who in 1976 initially be- 
came involved with MECHA as a 
student, replied that education, es- 
pecially with a college degree, will 
play a major role for hispanics to 
survive and to be “self-sufficient” 
by holding high-paying jobs, which 
are expected to become more read- 
ily available in Southern California. 

“Education is important,” said 
Blackwell, who expects the forth- 

coming economic boom to cause 
“significant impact on business edu- 
cation.” 

Art Garza, RSC business student, 

felt that “opportunities are going to 
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(hispanic) economic increment,” 

contended Dionisio Morales, Presi- 
dent of the 30-year-old Mexicant 
American Opportunities Founda} 
tion, the largest organization of its 
kind in the United States, which as- 
sisted over 200,000 hispanics with 
various services last year. : 

“There is some hope, because of 
the tremendous population explo- 
sion in corporate America,” that 
bigger companies may offer higher 
paying jobs to latinos, said Morales. 

A similar coalition, the Latin 
American Leadership Development 
Institute Incorporated, teaches his. 
panics “growth in personal and 
administrative leadership based on 
financial organization and discipline 
(with the importance of) human rela- 
tions for everything in the world af 
public and social affairs,” according 
to its president and executive direo- 
tor, Jesse Lopez, who also teaches a 
self-development course at RSC. . 

“It is the first program (of its kind) 
offered in Spanish at a college of 
(RSC’s) magnitude,” said Lopez. 
One of LALDI’s inspirations was 
Socrates’ “To know oneself,” quoted 
Lopez in explaining about the sys- 
tematic encouragement to his his- 
panic students. 

The latino community has devel- 
oped an “inferiority complex,” said 
Lopez, with feelings of insecurity 
that have led to self-discrimination 
since they have mostly undertaken 
the hardest labors, such as field work 
or fruit picking. 

Lopez maintained that opportuni- 
ties will abound, but only for the 
more prepared latino. “I see a lot of 
(hispanic) egoism (in this respect) 
for the future,” said Lopez. 
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By Karen Janssen 


AT HOME 


rap them up, pack them 
out the door, heave a sigh of relief 
and sit down for another cup of cof- 
fee and a leisurely look at the news- 
paper. Isn’t that what most full time 
moms look forward to in Septem- 
ber? There are some who don’t see 


When all else 
fails, turn to the 
schools,” has 


become a it quite that way. For a variety of 
habitual response reasons, some parents have chosen 
to a social to take responsibility for educating 


their own children. 
Some families are choosing to des- 
ignate their home as a private school. 


dilemma. Schools 
are supposed to 


absorb the Sandy Burke of the Orange County 

on spegs Dept. of Education’s Office of Pri- 
responsibilities vate School Affidavits estimated 180 
that were home schools in this county that 
traditionally register between one and three stu- 


dents. Those she would identify as 
“probably home schools” because 
of the small number of students reg- 
istered. 

Umbrella schools, in which a group 
of parents file under one affidavit 
and may share many group activi- 
ties, are not as easily recognized. In 


vested in the 
home, in the 
church, in the 
hospitals, in the 
work place, and 
in other 


institutions. 1983, because of rumors of a crack- 
down on home schooling by the Calif. 
Why are the Department of Education, a group of 


schools always 
expected to 
intervene when 
others have 
abdicated 
responsibility? 


parents met with the founders of a 
Whittier-based home school group 
to learn how to legally form their 
own school. The initial school was 
based in Midway City, Calif. In 
1984, two more home based schools 
were formed in Costa Mesa and 
Anaheim from the original Midway 
City project. According to home 
school organizers there are now an 
estimated 15 such schools in Orange 
County. 

In January of 1988, the Orange 
County Dept, of Education recog- 
nized the need for home schooling and called on San Diego educator 
Red Balfour to develop a similar program for the county. Balfour, who 
headed a 500 student home school program in San Diego, expects to 
enroll 300 kindergarten through eighth grade students in Orange 
County this year. The program offers many of the same services that 
children get in traditional public schools: tutoring, professional parent/ 
teacher assistance, training, books, and equipment. They have organ- 
ized park days where a “room mother” [a parent teacher] coordinates 
discussion and activities for the other parents while a staff teacher takes 
the kids for physical education activities. Back in the central office, 
there are regular craft days where a parent and child may move through 
five different stations, learning separate creative skills. 

Balfour is enthusiastic about home schooling for the right families. 
“It is not for everyone” he said, but with commitment, consistency, 
and a good quality curriculum, “there’s no reason a parent can’t do an 
unbelievable job.” His staff interviews parents and children carefully 
and monitors the student’s progress. They help parents and attempt to 
encourage other alternatives for those who find home schooling is not 
working. 

Why would families choose to home school? There are probably as 
many reasons as there are families doing it. 

When all else fails, turn to the schools,” has become a habitual re- 
sponse to a social dilemma. Schools are supposed to absorb the respon- 
sibilities that were traditionally vested in the home, in the church, in the 
hospitals, in the work place, and in other institutions. Why are the 
schools always expected to intervene when others have abdicated 
responsibility? This is all at the expense of basic education. 


If youre sexually active, you should know about the 
GSE. GSE stands for genital self-examination. Its 

a simple examination you can give yourself to check 
for any signs or symptoms of a sexually transmitted 


Look out 
below 


It's time you gave yourself a GSE” 


Woburn, MA 01888-4088 


LIFE 


There's 
No Place 
Like 
Home 


Frequently the values of the social planners are in conflict with those 
of the parents in such areas as sex education, evolution, the relevance 
of religion to life and parental authority. 

School commitments reduce family time to almost nothing. With 
time spent together and without negative input from peers, a child may 
discover that parents and siblings are good company after all. 

According to Dorothy Moore of the Hewitt Research Center, isola- 
tion of children in homogeneous age groups is not good socialization. 
They need to relate to a variety of age groups. Institutionalized chil- 
dren tend to lock into the value systems and behavior patterns of their 
age mates. Peer dependency develops and family values have less in- 
fluence than do peer values. Young, impressionable children need 
good role models and carefully supervised association with family and 
selected friends of assorted ages can provide this. Balfour, principal of 
the OCDE’s Home School Division, says “If you have third graders 
with third graders, third graders will ACT like third graders. They're 
not going to act socially the way they’re supposed to be acting.” They 
learn appropriate behavior by observing it and imitating it. 

The Hewitt Research Foundation conducted a study on the optimum 
age for children to enter school. It included analysis of more than 7000 
studies of young children by neurophysiologists, psychiatrists, pedia- 
tricians, ophthalmologists, psychologists, sociologists and educators. 
The result of this study was the development of theories of the 
integrated maturity level and of positive and negative sociability. 

The study indicated that the brain, vision, hearing, coordination, and 
cognition processes are not mature enough in the average child for 
“book larnin” and abstract thought until somewhere between the ages 


disease. Send for your free GSE Guide today. Be- | 4 | 
cause when it comes to sexual relationships, there Name (please print) GS 

are some important things to look out for. | | 
To receive your free GSE Guide, simply fill out and | ip | 
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@ Today, more and more parents 


are beginning to stray from 
traditional public education 

| and are taking the job 
of teaching their 

children into 

their own hands. 


Dil H1CELY 


of 8 and 10. Children below that age and maturity learn at a 
phenomenal rate but it is a different type of learning -- hands on, doing, 
exploring concrete objects and experiencing real events. 

Some parents feel the system starts kids too early and pushes them 
too hard. According to the authors of School Readiness, ‘‘an elemen- 
tary school principal whom we very much respect once gave this advice 
to his teachers: ‘Keep those pencils out of their hands and those work- 
books off their desks as long as possible.’ 

We would like to underline his advice. In our opinion, all too many 
first-grade and even kindergarten teachers go much too far in pushing 
academic instruction. Certainly, unless it is their own spontaneous 
interest, nursery school, kindergarten, and even beginning first-grade 
boys and girls don’t need to be taught to read. All too many small girls 
and boys, especially boys, are pushed into desk work long before their 
brains, their bodies, and most especially their eyes are anywhere near 
ready for it.” 

Individual instruction can produce superior educational results and 
certainly permits the child to take extra time to master a skill. In the 
classroom, such a child may be left behind. 

Attractive as it seems, home schooling is not for everyone. It requires 
a lot of work. Peggy McKillop, a retired principal, teacher, and child 
welfare and attendance officer in the Garden Grove Unified School 
District in California pointed out that “it requires time, intelligence, 
commitment, motivation, planning, and organization.” 
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KYOU puts RSC onT V 


BY DANNY KAUFMAN 
STAFF WRITER 

RSC’s television station, KYOU, 
during it’s six years on the air has 
been teaching student’s “on hand” 
about television production. 

Within those years, KYOU has 
aired shows ranging from news pro- 
grams, such as “Round About Or- 
ange County,” to the unusual, A 
Samoan community show. Also a 
past line-up of shows listed an hour 
of rock videos, numerous dramas, 
Vietnamese news, and a gay pride 
show. 

Locations used for the production 
station run out of a $500,000 facility 
in Centennial Park to bring the com- 
munity of Santa Ana quality pro- 
gramming 40 hours per week. 

Considering that the station runs 
only minimal hours during the 
week, the quality is actually surpris- 


ing. 

Certain regulations limit the pro- 
gramming in order to meet public 
access regulations. 

One of which is the prohibition of 
showing commercials or fund rais- 
ing events for any purposes. 

Such limitations obviously hinder 
KYOU from operating at profes- 
sional levels such as other local sta- 
tions. 

Yet the station gets informing 
educational programming others 
don’t from many sources such as 
NASA. They also air holiday spe- 
cials from Christmas to Hanukkah to 
Easter. 

Sports programs, such as the vol- 
leyball tournament played at RSC, 
cover updated campus sporting af- 
fairs. 

“RSC In Focus,” based on the 
popular news program “60 Min- 


BY JIM SILVER 
STAFF WRITER 

Along with Clive Barker and 
David Cronenberg, Wes Craven 
(“A Nightmare on Elm Street”, 
“The Serpent and the Rainbow”) is 
the only other clever, original con- 
tributor to the horror film genre. In 
Craven’s latest, Horace Pinker 
(played well by Mitch Pileggi) is 
not a nice guy. This guy is like a 
cross between Manson and Rami- 
erez, but the size of Lyle Alzado. 
After a rampage of about 30 kill- 
ings, he is caught and sent to the 
electric chair for his just deserts. 
Well, Horace has prepared himself 
by studying black magic, and by 


hocker 


falls short 


"Shocker" 


taking electronic vaccinations. Not only does Horace not cash in his chips, 
now he’s really mad. His new high voltage lifestyle offers him the unique 
opportunity of being able to travel through the electronic media, thereby 
disposing with his cumbersome old TV repair van. 

Some of the plot contrivances are unbelievable, such as student Jonathan 
Parker (the hero, Peter Berg) being not only the foster son of the police Lt. 
Don Parker (Michael Murphy), but also the real-life abused son of, (guess 
who), Horace Pinker. Although, perhaps this was the device to explain the 
telepathic connection between Jonathan and Horace. When Horace murders 
Lt. Parker’s family, (ie., Jonathan’s foster mother and sisters), Jonathan is 
there via dream sequence. 

After being reluctantly convinced by Jonathan’s description of the grisly 
events at the Parker home, Lt. Don allows his foster son to lead him to 
Horace’s location. To no avail, though, as Horace escapes, slaughtering Lt. 
Parker’s entire squad. Even for all of the killings, and there’s a lot of red 
syrup used, on-screen graphic violence is minimal. 

Jonathan eventually outsmarts his real dad, with some help from a 
talisman given him by one of Horace’s earlier victims (Jonathan’s girl- 
friend), in a pretty clever bit of Horace’s own game. 

There’s a good performance by Peter Berg and a nice cameo piece by Dr. 
Timothy Leary as a TV evangelist. A good attempt to stretch by Michael 


Murphy (usually cast as Mr. mild), although I felt that his characterization - 


was one dimensional. 

Beyond the script contrivances, it’s a clever premise carried off with a fair 
amount of action, well photographed, has some good laughs, and outstand- 
ing visual effects. I don’t know that I'd be willing to pay night-time prices, 
but it’s entertaining matinee fair. It’s a six to seven on the E-meter. 


If you are interested in earning extra money 
and are at least 18 years of age, please call 
or come by: 


Somerset Laboratories, Inc 
612 B West Katella Avenue 
Orange, CA 92667 
(714) 639 - 2323 


Monday through Thursday 
8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


A Johnson & Johnson Compe 


utes,” shows in-depth stories on 
staff members and stories on col- 
lege clubs. 

Not limiting the station to it’s 
usual channel 26 spot offers 
KYOU benefits for students as 
well. Programming for Que 
Buena, channel 35 on the UHF 
frequency, is frequently seen on 
televisions outside the OC area. 

According to Nick D’Angilo 
the station manager, KYOU 
wants to expand its hours to raise 
funds it receives to get better 
equipment. 

Seventy students who have 
graduated from the program have 
gone on to professional positions 
at CNN as well as many anchor 
positions at national affiliates. 

KYOU offers versatile pro- 
gramming on channel 26, Santa 
Ana cable television. 


on energy 


Deformity in Hollywood 


are portrayals true to life, or creating stereotypes 


BY MAURICE ALCALA 
AND JEFF WARRICK 

To perform the role of a 
different arid perhaps eerie 
looking cinematic character 
not only means the enhance- 
ment of an artist’s rendition 
of that role but also the accu- 
rate study on the background 
of such physical deformities. 

These roles have some- 
times transcended many 
wrong stereotypes because 
actors shield their feelings 
before further understanding 
the psychological relations 
involved. 

In the case of “Batman,” 
based on characters seen in 
D.C. Comics, mental disor- 
ders effectively take place in 
both Bruce Wayne and Jack 
Napier. Their identities 


swapping respectively as the HANDSOME JOHNNY Mickey Rourke portrays 
the deformed Johnny Handsome. 


Dark Knight and the Joker, 
with the help of outer symbolic disguises. 

Although their causes are opposite as good vs. evil, 
clearly both characters are either physically or men- 
tally deranged in their own way. Each is a disturbed 
case and product of the other. 

However, does this film accurately portray such 
people in society that have actually experienced such 
deformities? 

Moving to the level of realism, the visually inspired 
character anomaly displayed in “The Elephant Man,” 
Directed by David Lynch, presents the true life story 
of John Merrick, portrayed by John Hurt. 

“Johnny Handsome,” Directed by Walter Hill pres- 


| ents the rather dim outlook of the product of physical 
| deformity centered in New Orleans. Yet Johnny, 
e' played brilliantly by Mickey Rourke, get's a second 

. chance and blows it with an obsession with revenge. 
, Such movie present accurate character rendition yet 
| also contain the hollywood dramatic presence that 


ELECTRIC LIFE Horace Pinker (Mitch Pilegg: creates havoc in 


makes them money. 

Other memorable screen interpretations, more into 
the horror genre, are included in movies like “An 
American Werewolf In London,” directed by John 
Landis, Universal 1981, “The Exorcist,” directed by 
William Friedkin, Warner Bros. 1973, and “The 
Fly,” directed by Kurt Neumann, 20th. Century Fox 
1958. Classics in their own respect, yet not close to 
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the realm of reality at all. guitar 
On the other hand, the less s 
same intended deliberation Last 
is not as admirably cap- “Stor 
tioned in such movies as “A songs 
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directed by Wes Craven, binat 
New Line 1984, and its ek 
childish sequels that seem to some 
be eternally condemning us piano 
with their repetitious, ab- The 
sent minded boring roles. perfe 
It also seems that an ump- with | 
teenth time will never sat- influe 
isfy producers of such qual- to pr 
ity-lacking materials as the Acc 
“Friday The | 3th” and “Hal- artist 
loween” series. and J 
To me, Freddy Krueger, clear! 


Jason, and Michael Myers 
were, for the sake of argu- 
ment, killed with their own 
bad taste before ever be- 
coming popular Halloween 
costumes. 

Such movies are in bad taste, condemning all who 
lower their level of standards to see them. Even worse 
for those lowering their level of mentality to actually 
prey on such cases of mental deformity that actually 
exists in today’s society. 

Not all portrayals of such socially un-excepted de- 
formities are as bad thank heaven. Some actually cap- 
ture a sense of uniqueness about their storyline, setting 
them apart in all aspects of professionalism. Often even 
gaining recognition from not only the public but from 
the motion picture academy. 

“One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest,” the 1975 oscar 
award winner captured the naturalism of patients in 
mental hospitals. Jack Nicholson also gained recogni- 
tion for his portrayal of a self proclaimed mental patient 
after capturing the academy award. 

Dustin Hoffman, however, takes the cake for his 
portrayal of an autistic savant in the 1988 academy 
award winner “Rain Man.” His true to life effort cap- 
tured the joy of life for all, no matter what physical and 
mental disturbances one may have. 

His role has also acted as a bridge, crossing the line of 
“what is natural” and reminding us that deep inside we 
are all human. 

Performances such as Hoffman’s are presented in 
quality fit for all to see, as well as setting examples to be 
carried over from generation to generation. 
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10K Belt 
this Ye 


This season we're welcoming back our most frequent skiers with the 
new ‘10x Anytime’ ticket book. Now you can ski Mammoth Moun- 
tain and June Mountain any ten days throughout the year at special fre- 
quent skier rates. It’s all meant to give you more opportunities to enjoy 
our spectacular mountain served via 30 lifts, over 150 trails and 3,100 
vertical feet of fantastic bowls. 

Make sure you escape to Mammoth & June midweek. It’s the best way 
to experience our mountain. An environment where wide open trails 
give you more time to challenge our bowls and runs over and over. 

We've been working 10x harder to make your ski season 10x better. 
10x Anytime* A ticket book with 10 lift tickets good anytime 
throughout the season is $290, $60 off our regular prices. 

Midweek Packagest+ Super 3, 4 & 5 day lift and lodging packages. 
An individual can enjoy three fantastic days of skiing and three nights of 
lodging for as low as $191. 


°10 Ticket Book non-transferable. tMidweek Packages not valid bolday periods Individual price 
based on double occupancy 


é 


Sa e 


Yes! () Send me the free Mammoth Vacation Planner 


@ () /ve enclosed my $290, | want the 10% Ticket Book. 


Name 


Address saz iGily: 


ST. = Zip = POU 


(Check [1] Money Order {J Visa [J M/C CJAMX 


CC No eS ee Expiration 


Signature 
Send to Box 24, Mammoth H Lakes, ( CA “A 93546 (619) 934-2571 


@) Mammoth Mountain 


Ski it to believe it! 


Attend College in Mammoth! 
Enjoy skiing while you continue your education in Mammoth’s new fully- 
accredited college and university program! Call: (619) 873-1565. 
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EDITORIALS 


District's obstinance may 
end up costing students 


The deadline for the changeover from security to police 


is nearing and currently the district shows no signs of 
amending their original proposal. 

Presently, the district is obstinately holding on to its penny- 
pinching view of the present security situation while at the 
same time the students and staff are being made to suffer. 

While the administrative hierarchy may not feel that a fully 
operational and qualified police force is necessary at this 
college, the crime statistics mandate one. 

It is a given that a college must be a safe and secure place 
for both the faculty and students to attend and right now RSC 
does not meet these qualifications. 

It is frightening to even think about what it will take for the 
district to wake up and reach into the funding grab bag and 
allocate the required monies to assure that RSC is not only a 
fine educational institution but a safe one. 


Community colleges aren't 
always stepping stones 


E.. more than two-thirds of Californians seeking bache- 
lor’s degrees, community colleges serve as a stepping stone 
to higher education. 

But now college students are discovering that they have to 
repeat many lower division courses in order to transfer to 
some four-year state colleges and universities. 

Not only can this stall a community college student’s goal 
of continuing his education at a four-year college or univer- 
sity, but many students are not willing to risk going to com- 
munity colleges directly out of high school for fear of not 
getting into the California State University or University of 
California systems in the future. 

‘But there is a more upbeat song being played in the state 
Legislature. Bills are circulating that would rid students of 
these curriculum uncertainties. 

Senate Bill 507 would guarantee qualified community col- 
lege students places in the University of California or Califor- 
nia State University systems. 

Another measure, Assembly Bill 462, addresses transfer- 
policies and various other reform issues. 

The last thing a community college student wants to hear is 
that they have to repeat courses they had already satisfied. If 
formal transfer agreements are established between commu- 
nity colleges and four-year universities and colleges, and if 
this state legislation is passed, this would pave the presently 
rocky path that some community college students tread. 


Coming home is not a 
reality for some Americans 


I t’s been 10 years, but the United States is still per- 
plexed over how to deal with Iran. 

Since the hostage crisis that occurred when Iranian radicals 
took over the US Embassy in Tehran on Nov. 4, 1979, our 

executive office has been unable to establish any meaningful 
diplomatic relationship with Iran. 

That confusion has carried over to the present. Eight 
American hostages are being held by Iranian-backed Mos- 
lems in Lebanon. Like the last two presidential administra- 
tions, the Bush administration is faced with a seemingly un- 
solvable predicament over how to deal with Iran and arrange 
for the release of hostages. 

Because of the Iran-contra episode, Bush can’t afford to . 
make a deal with Iran. His hands are politically tied. 

Secretary of State James Baker has said that the United 
States is prepared to have discussions with Iranian represen- 
tatives if they renounce their support of terrorism and seek 
the release of American hostages. 

But since the Tehran embassy takeover, when billions of 
dollars of Iranian assets were frozen by then President 
Jimmy Carter, Iran refuses to take any action that would help 
the United States. 

Bush has taken steps to change this situation. The United 
States is using intermediaries, like Japan and Pakistan, to 
send messages to Iranian leaders in Tehran. He is trying to 
tell Iran that our country is ready for better relations. 

Significant changes are taking place. Ayatollah Rulhollah 
Khomeini is dead, leaving Iran without its hard-line, anti- 
American leader. Also, the Iran-Iraq war has ended. 

These changes may ultimately lead to improved relations 
with Iran, and improved relations with Iran could lead to the 

release of U.S. hostages. Which, after all, is the only factor 
that truly counts in this sad tale of political tragedy. 


BY JEFF WARRICK 
STYLE EDITOR 

“Space: The final frontier.” Is this 
quote becoming closer to the situ- 
ation at hand than we realize? 

In the jungles of Southeast Africa, 
the wildlife rests quietly as the lumi- 
nous mid-day arrives. 

A tiger lays under a shade tree 
licking her cub with an ever present 
eye open to possible threats. 

Then out of the silence of the day 
the roar of gunfire crashes through 
the air. The rain of bullets lasts 20 to 
30 seconds before it stops and the 
dusk returns to the silence it once 
contained. 

Another sound can be heard rising 
from the distance. The sound is the 
dying cry of a helpless animal 
caught in the rampant AK-47 fire 
that slaughtered it, and others as 
well. 

These animals, the elephants, 
king of the land mammals, repre- 
sent the near extinction of a remain- 
ing 650,000 of their species. 

The motive is none other than 
money. And we, the people are the 
contributors. 

For years the ivory tusk of the 
elephant has represented qualities 
fit only for a king. King Solomon is 
believed to have sat on an ivory 
throne, and ivory anklets and combs 
have been found in Egyptian tombs. 

Today the craftsmanship of 
carved ivory and it’s flawless tex- 
ture are thought of in the same re- 
spect. 

‘Hong Kong, respected as the 
ivory marketplace of the world, 
imported 3,900 tons between 1979 
and 1987 representing the death of 
more than 400,000 elephants. Com- 
panies who sell the ivory trinkets 
stockpile hoards of elephant tusks. 

Many of those tusks were cut 
clean from the flesh of still live 
animals with chain saws. 

Yet no justice is in sight for the 
elephant. To this day the ivory, 
compared to a living mammal and 
the life it represents, holds the 
higher of the two price-tags. 

For the African countries of 


Kenya, Tanzania and Namibia, time 


is running out for a solution to the 
problem. 

And the consumers continue to 
buy. 

Closer to home in our native Cali- 
fornia the grizzly bear is near ex- 
tinction as well. The flag that repre- 
sents the golden state in the years to 
come may bare the only grizzlies 
known to man. 

For the hunter the meaningless 
killing of a defenseless animal is 
thought of as a sport. The deer is 
considered a tough game and the 
grizzly a dangerous one. 

Those men behind the trigger are 
the lowest form of all mankind. 

For anyone that finds pure enjoy- 
ment in, “the thrill of the chase,” 
and to be chasing an animal unable 
to defend itself is a true loser. Play- 
ing such games with no value to- 
wards life only shows lack of men- 
tality, not instincts. 


Of course the hunter remember- 
ing the bow and arrow of the past, 
will recall how the Indians taught 
the White Man to hunt. Was it o.k. 
then? 

Yes. The Indians looked at hunt- 
ing as a means of survival, not a 
game of wits. Every part of the 
animal was used in one form or 
another and nothing was put to 
waste. Meat was eaten, bones made 
into tools and weapons, and the 
skin fashioned as clothes. 

What hunter bothers to use more 
than the head of his prey to show off 
on his wall as a trophy? And if he 
does why bother? We raise animals 
for the sole purpose of feeding the 
population. 

Life, any life, is worth more re- 
spect, whether by sport or amoney- 
making opportunity. Considering 
the severity of the problem at hand, 
means can be taken to dispel the 


VAN: SHed From 
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distinction of any animal. 

An international boycott on ivory 
may be the only hope for the sur- 
vival of the species. 

As for the grizzly, tougher penal- 
ties for those caught in the killing 
of such animals may stop hunters 
from attempting such volatile acts. 

As the poachers hack the long 
puissant tusk from the elephant, 
another scene takes place after they 
depart. 

An orphan that eluded gunfire 
nudges it’s dying mother. It will 
continue to nudge and attempt to 
revitalize her until it collapses of 
starvation. 

Man has explored every end of 
the earth to find whatever it is he 
wants. No stone is unturned in the 
means of those explorations. 

Space, my friends, is all that is 
left. 


Oldest profession belongs in brothels 


Second, mandatory teaching of health and hygiene, cost covered in the 
license fee. Any necessary drug rehab mandatory. 
Third, the major factor in the related crime issues, the pimp; would be out 


BY JIM SILVER 
STAFF WRITER 


Something has to be done to get the prostitutes off the streets and put them 


where they belong! 
No, not into jail; into brothels. 


of the picture. 


Fourth, unlike now, the income would be traceable and taxable. 


This issue has to be dealt with rationally, not on the basis of biased, 
emotional, sectarian moralism. 

Is there a big difference morally between a married man or woman going 
to a meat market bar for action and what a prostitute does? Actually, there 
is a difference. The prostitute is being more honest. The former is sure a lot 
more acceptable, though, isn’t it? Why aren’t there enforceable laws 
against that? 

Just as with the legalization of drugs, there are a lot of good reasons to 
legitimatize prostitution. And don’t give me those flaming liberal accusa- 
tions. Even William F. Buckley is for legalizing drugs and he certainly is 
no liberal, but he is rational. 

First of all, the health considerations; licensing requiring mandatory 
regular medical exams, paid for by the client. If found practicing during a 
state of disease, as noted by the state or county doctors---mandatory severe 


Fifth, prostitutes provide a useful service for those too ugly, shy, disabled, 
elderly, and the dissatisfied that can not find that physical relationship on 
their own. Everyone’s a physical being and barring major dysfunction, 
periodically feels the urge. 

Sixth, whatever their motivation (abused as a child, money, fear of 
intimacy, power over men) prostitutes are doing nothing other than being 
capitalists with what may be the only product/skill they have to sell--- 
themselves. I thought this country was the home sponsor of the free 
enterprise system. 

Seventh, cities would save innumerable amounts of man-hours devoted to 
this counter-productive activity of forcing a different set of morals upon this 
singular group. Almost sounds like discrimination, doesn’t it? 

Obviously, the current path is not a productive resolution to this problem. 
It’s time to try a management and educational approach. Get real, it’s 


fine and sentence. 


human nature. Or is it just nature? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A ‘just say no' mentality 
can help prevent AIDS, 
and other sexual ills 


There is no entirely SAFE 
SEX! There is NO sure way to 
avoid a dreadful, if not fatal, 
disease, if one is sexually active. 
The ONLY safe practice is 
ABSTINENCE! The State 
Department of Education has 
mandated (Section 51550 of the 
California Education Code) that 
instructors “teach honor and 
respect for monogamous hetero- 
sexual marriage. Abstinence shall 
be emphasized and will be pre- 
sented as the best choice until 
marriage. Abstinence shall be 
taught as being the only 100 
percent effective protection 
against unwanted teenage preg- 
nancy and sexually transmitted 
diseases.” The Newport-Mesa 
School District has promised its 
students’ parents that this ruling 


WILL be observed; hopefully 
other schools are, or will, do so, 
too. Why not RSC??? 

Through continuous repetition 
of the theme “smoking is harmful 
to your health,” the movement has 
seen a drastic drop in smokers. At 
last we see that the same kind of 
pressure now bearing fruit in the 
“Just say no” campaign against 
drug use. The same kind of con- 
tinuous education could bear fruit 
against VD-induced health prob- 
lems and pregnancies. 

The problems of casual sex be- 
fore marriage cannot be prevented 
with a condom. At some time 
BEFORE the first sex act, a 
person has to make a decision 
about what to do when the 
opportunity presents itself. 

Those of us who DECIDED to 
remain virgins until marriage and 
whose spouse also made that deci- 
sion NEVER had to worry about 
any painful or fatal V.D.! Let’s 


teach and practice “Just say no” 
to sex before marriage. 

The issue isn’t “SAFE SEX” or 
BIRTH CONTROL, it’s SELF 
CONTROL. Let’s teach and prac- 
tice that! I find it hard to believe 
that “Most (students) feel that 
safe sex should be taught at the 
elementary level, even as early as 
the 2nd and 3rd grades.” Hope- 
fully eight-year olds will be 
“buying” the ABSTINENCE 
message. In my book, RSC 
students should, too! 

- Neil Benner 
Public pornography 
perturbs student, 
citizens deserve a say 


I feel the Viewpoints in the el 
Don are usually quite biased 
against the ideals of conserva- 
tives, it seems that they are 
written by liberal-minded indi- 
viduals. An example is the recent 


article written on the “Banning of 
Pomography Vending Machines 
on Public Property.” I feel that 
these vending machines should be 
banned from public property. They 
are not providing pertinent news 
events and I do not want my tax 
money supplying the land on 
which they can be found. Also, - 
these machines are not monitored 
as the pomography in liquor stores 
is, and thus, this destructive por- 
nography is available to influence 
the minds of our impressionable 
youth. The public property 
belongs to the city and so, I feel 
that they have a right to decide 
what can be sold on their property. 
I am behind the city 100%. Also, I 
find the fact that the el Don is 
selling advertisign space to the 
baby killers using the pseudonym 
“Family Planning Associates 
Medical Group” both sickening 
and appalling!!! 

- Heather Raines 
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BY GREGORY CREEL 
STAFF WRITER 

Fueled by the thought of revenge 
after last week’s 34-24 loss to 
Riverside, the Dons shut down the 
Golden West Rustlers 24-6 in a rare 
Friday night contest at LeBard 
Stadium in Costa Mesa. 

The win lifts the Dons (6-1, 5-1) to 
1-1 in the central division and raised 
them two rungs up the Southern 
California JC Football poll, to 
number five. 

Bruises were repeatedly doled out 
by the RSC defense the entire 
evening. The Dons simply made it 
too tough for the Rustlers to score a 
touchdown, much less pose a 
scoring threat of any sort. 

Linebacker Fred Soares headed 
the Rustler round-up, finishing the 
game with two interceptions, one 
fumble recovery and a quarterback 
sack. 

“It’s funny, things really just 
happened to go my way. I was just 
in the right place at the right time,” 
said the modest Soares. “But 
despite the numbers, I think I played 
a better game against Riverside.” 

RSC seemed hopelessly stuck in 
an offensive rut during the first half. 
They could manage just a single 
field goal and headed into the locker 
room tangled in a 3-3 fie. 

The tide turned in the offense’s 
favor in the second half, with the 
help of the good field position 
constantly afforded by their 
defensive teammates. 

The result was 21 second-half 
points; six of them on an awesome 
one-play rushing clinic held by 
Estrus Crayton. 

On his last carry of the game, late 
in the fourth quarter, Crayton flew 
for a 76-yard touchdown run, 
leaving a slew of desperate Rustler 
defenders in his wake. 

Crayton ended the game gaining 
219 yards and scoring three 
touchdowns for the evening, upping 
his county-leading rushing totals to 


Sports Shorts 


Today at 2:30 p.m., the RSC cross 
country teams go to Central Park in 
Huntington Beach to take part in the 
Orange Empire Conference meet. 

The ‘mens team needs to finish in 


the OP) three to advance to the 


S 


"| was just 
in the right 
place at the 
right time.” 


-Fred Soares 
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Dons rebound over Golden West 


Crayton runs for 219 yards, 3 TDs; Soares leads defense as RSC goes to 6-1 


973 yards and 12 touchdowns. 

Despite the positive turn for the 
better, RSC offensive coordinator 
Tom Shine was less than pleased. 
“The defense played a great game, 
we played very poorly,” he said. 
"We're going to have to improve on 
this. We aren’t executing.” 

The Dons will have to come up 
with a potent game plan for 
tomorrow nights Homecoming 
game against Fullerton College. 

“We are going to have to play our 
best game against them (Fullerton) 
without a doubt,” said Soares, about 
the long-time Hornet rivals. “We’re 
going to have to work real hard to 
beat these guys. They have an 
awesome tailback (Jeff Andrews) 
and some really good receivers.” 

This tear’s Homecoming game 
will spotlight Orange County’s top 
two offensive teams. Fullerton's 
David Chisum and RSC's Scott 
Wood are going 1-2 in the 
quarterback race. 


FULLERTON 


Chisum, has completed 109 of 
184 passes for 1,551 yards, while 
throwing 14 touchdowns and nine 
interceptions. Wood is 101 of 169 
for 1,356 yards, with 10 scores and 
seven interceptions. 

County-leading rusher Crayton 
brings his rushing reputation to 
Eddie West Field against the Homet 
defense, while Fullerton will 
counter with Andrews and his 643 
yards and seven TDs. 

The RSC-Fullerton rivalry is the 
oldest JC rivalry in the nation with 
the first game played in 1916 to a 0- 
0 tie. 

Since then the two teams have 
played 64 times, with the Dons 
winning 30, the Hornets 31 and 
three more ties. 

The Homets ended their 1988 
regular season with a 10-0 record 
and a third place national ranking in 
the JC grid wire final poll. They lost 
to Bakersfield, 30-24, in the Potato 
Bowl appearance. 


vs. RANCHO 


WHO-Fullerton (5-2, 4-2) vs. RSC (6-1, 5-1) 
WHEN-Saturday Night, 7:00 p.m. 
WHERE-Eddie West Field. 

The Hornets-After losing two of their first 
three games, Fullerton has rebounded to ‘in 
four in a row. Quarterback David C*° 

leads all Orange County JC's in passing. 
The Dons-RSC returned to the win column 
last week after suffering their first loss of the 


year the week before. 


Quarterback Scott 


Wood is currently slumping, but Estrus 
Crayton continues to lead all Orange County 
rushers with 973 yards. The Dons defense 
has recovered 26 turnovers, while the 
offense has given up just 15. 


Southem California finals at Mt. 
San Antonio College next Saturday, 
Nov. 11. The State meet will be the 
following Saturday, Nov. 18, at 
Woodward Park in Fresno. 

The Riverside Tigers are favored 
to win, but the Fullerton Homets, 


Photo by Sal A. Gonzalez 


will battle for the two remaining 
spots. 

For the women, who race at 3:15, 
they need to finish in second place to 
advance to the Southern Califronia 
finals. 

Riverside, Orange Coast and RSC 


Orange Coast Pirates and the Dons} all have a chance to win. 


RSC 0 3 7 #%14 «24 
0 3 


Golden West 


RS-Hayes 27 FG 
QW-Satterthwalte 33 FG 
GW-Satterthwalte 37 FG 
RS-Crayton 4 run (Hayes kick) 
RS-Crayton 1 run (Hatcher kick) 
RS-Crayton 77 run (Hayes kick) 


Team Statistics RSC Year to date 


First Downs 17 129 
Net Rushing 233 1488 
Net Passing 132 1486 
Fumbles/Lost = -.3/2 16/8 
Had Intercepted 1 6 
Fumbles Recovered 1 10 
Interceptions 3 16 
Sacks 2 16 


Field Goals/Attempts 1/2 5/12 
individual Statistics 

Rushing: Crayton 28-219; Maund 8-28; 
Khozam 6-13; Peters 1-2; Noble 1-(-4); 
Wood 3-(-25). 

Passing: Wood 15-23-1, 132 yards. 
Recelving: Peters 4-44; Wilbon 3-31; 


Crayton 3-23; Ford 2-24; Maund 2-16; 
Khozam 1-12. 


Southland JC Football Poll 
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Soccer team splits 
2; still trailing OCC 


BY MIKE STONE 
SPORTS EDITOR 

After hearing from coach Justo 
Frutos that they needed to win every 
game to have a shot at Orange 
Coast, the Dons split their two 
games last week and have fallen 
further behind the Pirates. 

A 2-0 victory over Riverside and a 
3-2 loss to Fullerton leaves RSC 3- 
1-3 in the Orange Empire 
Conference, a full two games 
behind Orange Coast (6-0-1) with 
three left. 

For the Don’s to have any chance 
to win the OEC title for the six time 
in seven years, they have to beat the 
Pirates today and hope Riverside 
defeats them next week. 

“That is our only chance,” said 
Frutos, after the Dons lost to the 
Homets. “We most win Friday and 
hope Riverside has a big game 
against them (OCC).” 

After the Orange Coast game 
today, the Dons wind-up the 
conference schedule with two home 
games, against Golden West 
Tuesday and Cypress Thursday. 

The Southern California 
championships begin Nov. 18. 
Against Riverside, the Dons 
scored twice in the first half and 
coasted to a 2-0 win. 

Midfielder Richard Nielson 
scored the first goal, a penalty kick 
16 minutes into the game. 

Nielson, who admitted to be in a 
slump, was wearing a smile after his 
goal. “It counts,” he said, “finally.” 


Forward Jose Vasquez, RSC's 
leading scorer, added a goal at the 
33 minute mark of the first half to 
end the scoring. 

From there, behind an improved 
defense and the goaltending of 
Omar Servellon, who recorded his 
first shutout in conference play, the 
Dons tumed away the Tiger attack 
for a 2-0 final. 

Servellon said the retum of 
defender David Rodriguez, making 
his first start since recovering from 
an injury, helped the team. 

“I felt more secure in goal with 
him there,” said Servellon. “We 
played better today. Everybody 
was moving, everybody was 
running.” 

In their next game against 
Fullerton, the Dons came out flat 
and were down 3-0 before they 
finally got their wake-up call. 

However, their rally died a goal 
short as RSC fell, 3-2. 

“It was a matter of emotion, rather 
than skill,” said Frutos. “The other 
team was inspired.” 

Well, either the Homets were 
inspired or the‘ Dons were dead- 
tired. 

Fullerton opened the scoring 39 
minutes into the first half and added 
two more goals in the first 15 
minutes of the second half to build a 
3-0 lead. 

About 10 minutes later, RSC 
fullback Salvador Aceves was 


ejected by the referee for rough play 
ad the Dons were forced to play 10 


HE'S GONE-Estrus Crayton going for a 76-yard touchdown Friday. 


Sesh ..7-0-0..138pts 
spahaksee ..7-0-0..123pts 
re weeeeeee/-O-0..111 pts 
cece sviantts 5-0-2....85pts 


6-1-0....74pts 


ore nes 5-2-0....60pts 


5-1-1....41pts 
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Win 
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p, as he does from one yard out against the Rustlers. 


Photo by Lucien E. Philbrick 


OEC Standings 


1.Orange Coast 6-0-1 


2.Rancho Santiago 3-1-3 


3.Fullerton 
4.Riverside 
5.Cypress 
6.Golden West 


4-3-0 
3-3-1 
1-5-1 
0-5-2 


men against 11. 

This only worked to the Dons 
advantage, as they were forced to 
work harder for every loose ball. 

“We had no choice,” said 
midfielder Scott Gallegos. “When 
your down guys, you got to give 125 
percent.” 

Vasquez scored RSC’s first goal 
with 19 minutes left in the game, a 
free kick he perfectly placed out of 
the reach of the Homet goalie, in the 
upper right-hand comer of the net. 

The Dons continued to press, but a 
Homet forward broke through the 
RSC defense. He was taken down by 
midfielder Victor Esparza, who was 
also give a red card (an ejection) by 
the referee. 

Now down men to 11, the Dons 
shocked Fullerton when Nielson put 
a header into the left side of the net 
off a comer kick from Ulises Lara. 
With 12 minutes left, the score was 
3-2. 

"I just took advantage of the 
situation," said Nielson. "I was there 
at the right time." 

But that was as close as they could 
get as Fullerton rode out the final 
minutes for the win. 

The victory moved Fullerton into 
third place in the OEC, one-half 
game behind the Dons. 
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They Said It: 


young colts." 


Fact: 


TODAY: 


SATURDAY: 


TUESDAY: 


WEDNESDAY: 


THURSDAY: 
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Fred Soares, in his second 
year on the RSC football squad, 
has repeatedly spearheaded a 
very potent defense. 

His two interceptions, fumble 
recovery and quarterback sack 
against Golden West have 
eamedhim ‘Athlete of the Week’ 
honors. 

Son of John and Kathlee 
Soares, Fred attended Villa 
Park High School, where he 
eamed Ironman of the Year 
award, was voted to the All- 
Century league first team and 
was amember of the North team 
in the Orange County All-Star 
game. 

Fred has three brothers: Bill- 
35, John-30 and John Jr.-13. In 
his spare time, Soares likes to 
boogie board and play 
basketball. As a youngster. he 


SPORTSLINE 


Soccer-Golden West at RSC, 3:00 p.m. 


Athlete of the 


Fred Soares 


t 


"Right now, we're just a bunch of 


-Los Angeles Clippers coach 
Don Casey, on his basketball team. 


There have been only three World 
Series sweeps in the last 30 years, 
each coming 13 years apart. In ‘63, 
the Dodgers swept the Yankees, in 
'76 the Reds swept the Yankees and 
in '89 the A's swept the Giants. 


Water Polo-Palomar at RSC, 3:30 p.m. 
Cross Country-Orange Empire meet, 2:00 p.m. 
Soccer-RSC at Orange Coast, 3:00 p.m. 
Volleyball-RSC at Saddleback, 7:00 p.m. 


Football-Fullerton at RSC, (Homecoming) 7:00 p.m. 
Wrestling-RSC at Cerritos Tournament, All Day 


Volleyball-Golden West at RSC, 7:00 p.m. 
Wrestling-San Bernardino Valley at RSC, 7:30 p.m. 


Soccer-Cypress at RSC, 3:00 p.m. 
Volleyball- RSC at Fullerton, 7:00 p.m. 


Week 


looked up to Tony Dorsett and 
Lester Hayes as_ favorite 
football players. 

When the time comes to 
transfer, Fred would: “like to 
transfer to any Division I school, 
preferably a Pac-10 school.” 

The coaching staff at RSC 
has a fan in Soares. “They are 
really good coaches, great 
coaches,” he said. "All my 
expectations were pretty much 
fulfilled here,” 

Fred likes attending RSC and 
is leaning towards a degree in 
communications. If he can't 
play football for a living, he 
wants to use his degree to help 
him land a job in the business 


world. 

The only thing he doesn't like 
about RSC are the females: 
“There aren't enough of them.” 


Coming Up 


NEXT WEEK-Soccer winds up its conference 
schedule and looks towards the playoffs; we'll 
have results from the X-country OEC meet, 
football highlights and a basketball preview. 


SPORTS 
SAC Memories 


Football heros from 1940-42 remember 
Santa Ana, WWII and two championships 


BY JENNIFER MCDONALD 
STAFF WRITER 

It was fall of 1942. Roosevelt was 
in the White House. The Yankees 
had just won the World Series. 
Across America, families gathered 
by the radio to listen to the Red 
Skelton show. They held their 
breath as bulletins flashed news of 
World War II. 

Saturday nights were reserved for 


: dating and dancing. There was the 


Demolay Dance, put on by the Boys’ 
Club for 10 cents admission. Or 
perhaps a movie at the Broadway 
Theater for 35 cents-the big one that 
year was ‘How Green was my 
Valley.’ “And we always managed 
to go out to Scotty’s Malt shop for a 
burger, fries and a malt,” said Bill 
Gulley. “In those days you could 


: have a date for about a dollar and a 
: half.” 


A new Ford cost $600.00. Gas for 
19 cents per gallon. “It’s hard for 
kids today to realize what we 
experienced at that time,” said 
Chuck Page. “You’ve got to put it 
into perspective.” 

Gulley and Page remember those 
times as if they were weeks, not 
decades ago. They were freshman at 
Santa Ana Junior College and 
teammates on the Don’s football 
team. Gulley the quarterback, Page 
a running back. 

Both will have an opportunity to 
do so tonight as the football teams 
from 1940, 41 and 42 gather for their 
first reunion at Saddleback Inn in 
Santa Ana. 

Page, who is the coordinator of the 
event, expects about 70 people, 
including former teammates and 
their ‘sweethearts’, to attend. Some 
are coming from as far away as 
Idaho or Montana. 

Nametags will definitely be in 
order, as this is the first time most of 
the former players have gotten 
together in almost fifty years, 
according to Page. 

“Ninety percent of the ex-players 
coming I have not seen since we left 
Santa Ana College,” he said. 
“Because of the service, we all went 
separate ways.” 

In 1941, Santa Ana Junior College 
was a sleepy, small town campus, 
with an enrollment of 1500 full-time 
students. The main building on 
campus was an old red_ brick 
structure, a former grammar school. 
Page recalls attending classes in 
simple farm building, like 
bungalows. The campus was 
located on Eighth and Main, where 
Buffems now stands. 

“For me, going to Santa Ana 
college was quite a thrill and 


TOUCHDOWN-In '40 and '42, RSC won na onal championships. 


Paul Cleary and Bill Gulley in 1942, the footb 


ta 


all team's co- 


captains 


Photos courtesy of 1943 El Ano yearbook. 


something new,” said Page. “I was 
born and raised on a farm three 
miles west of Garden Grove and 
coming to the city was a big deal. 
We were going to a junior college 
with a great tradition, a home town 
atmosphere and a small campus. 
You made friends you kept 
forever.” 

In those days, Page added, people 
from all over the west migrated to 
Santa Ana College because of its 
reputation for outstanding football. 
He proudly points out that the 1940, 
41, and 42 teams were all 
conference champions and the 40 
and 42 teams were National 
Champions. 

If fact, said teammate Bill Gulley, 
in those years, the Dons lost only 
one game, to Pasadena Junior 
College. “And we shouldn’t have 
lost that one,” he chuckled. 

Football was the highlight of the 
school year, Page recalled. “Every 
Friday night we would play football. 
The Santa Ana Bowl was always 
full. The fans were so loyal that they 
went wherever the team went.” 
Even Riverside, which was quite a 
distance in the days before 


freeways, 

The big event of the season was 
the Thanksgiving Day game, 
always against Fullerton Junior 
College. “We put aside everything, 


even eating turkey. Everybody 
went to that game,” Page 
remembered. 


The day’s activities began the 
morning of the game when students 
and athletes alike played pranks on 
the other teams. Often, Fullerton’s 
school colors would appear painted 
on one of the brick buildings on 
campus. Athletes from Fullerton 
would taunt athletes from Santa 
Ana from across the street. The 
biggest prize of all was to capture 
the other school’s flag. 

“Sometimes the pranks got out of 
hand,” said Gulley. “Every year 
(Dons coach) Bill Cook would tell 
us, ‘if you guys get involved, you’re 
not going to play’.” Gulley added 
the players knew Cook meant it. 

The games themselves were 
always hard fought, passionate 
battles. It was a deep-rooted 
rivalry, Page recalled, that was even 
more intense than normal. “It 
seemed that at that time of the year 


Wrestlers post win over Golden West 


- BY ELMER DEJESUS 
STAFF WRITER 
The Dons wrestling team stuck 
another league foe as they win their 
third ‘straight dual meet, defeating 


. Golden West College 33-8 last 


Wednesday at Golden West. 
“We're getting there; we keep 
improving, we just got to stay away 
from the little injuries and stay 
healthy and we’ll be alright,” said 
assistant coach Frank Addleman. 
Pinning their Rustlers opponents 
were grapplers Bret Fry and Marc 


TELEMARKETING 


PACIFIC SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Seeks articulate personable 
people to join our permanent part 
time staff selling season 
subscriptions by telephone. Must 
enjoy and know classical music, 
sales or fund raising experience 
preferred. $6.00 per hour base + 
bonus + free tickets. Call Pam or 
Tom at (714) 775-3050. 


Aguirre, who seem to be in a 
competition to see who can rack up 
the most falls in one season. 
According to coach Gary de 
Beaubien, both have four pins on the 
season. 

Other Rancho winners were Jeff 
Combs, Pat Kinny, Rusty Espinoza, 
Tom Hayes, Ryan Owings, and 
Chris Yagerlener. 

“I think we’re doing great, the only 
loss we have is to Cerritos and we 
lost that because we didn’t have the 
right combination in the line up and 


C 


STUDENTS, NEED 
TYPING? 


$6 per page 72 hour tum around. 
$7.50 per page 48 hour tum 
around.$10 per page 24 hour turn 
around. Call (714) 750-8030 leave 
message. 


Get out of fast food 
and into some real money 

Hourly Pay Plus Commission 

No experience necessary 
Evenings and weekends 

1(800) 82-PATIO ask for Mr. Cruz 
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it we weren’t ready to take on a top 
team,” Hayes said. “But if we 
wrestled them now, we’d whip 
them.” 

RSC has started to prepare for 
their meet with Palomar College, 
the number four team in the state 
according to Junior College 
coaches. To help get ready for this 
challange, they invited John 
Azevedo to be a special guest coach 
and give some tips on technique. 

“John is a-two time National Open 
Freestyle champ, an NCAA champ 


‘LASSIFIEDS 


Low Cost Typing 


Service 

$2.00 per page Price includes 
printing,one day service for most 
service, pick and 

delivery within RSC campus 
Call Deborah (714) 997-9438 


NEED EXCITING, 
ENERGETIC PEOPLE 


for full and part-time positions at 
the new WHEREHOUSE, Bristol 
and Mac Arthur. 

Flexible Hrs. Apply in person, 
Nov. 6-9, 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
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we were always contending for a 
championship going into this 
game.” 

Gulley’s favorite Thanksgiving 
game memory was the 1942 game at 
Fullerton. “We were trailing 
Fullerton 12-6. It was late in the 
game and we had the ball on our own 
7-yard line. We were in big 
trouble,” said Gulley. “I threw a 
pass to Chuck Page and he went all 
the way to the Fullerton 1-yard line. 
We beat them 13-12.” 

Although it was an innocent time, 
in many ways it was not a fun time, 
Gulley recalled. Money was scarce. 
The undercurrent of war rippled 
through everyday life. For many 
young men, junior college was their 
last farewell to youth before World 
War II carried them off to manhood. 
“The students were still trying to be 
students,” he said. 

“Our number one priority was to 
get an education and to get a 
scholarship to go on to college,” 
Page said. “The economy was not 
the best. We were just coming out of 
a depression. Those of us in school 
wanted to go to a four-year college 
and we couldn’t go without a 
scholarship.” 

Like many of his teammates, Page 
eamed a football scholarship to 
USC. After a four-year stint in the 
Marines, he finished his education at 
UCLA, becoming one of the first 
athletes to letter in football at both 
colleges. 

Page looks back upon his football 
days at Santa Ana Junior college 
with fondness. “The experience 
gave me a wealth of friends that I 
cherished for years and years,” he 
said. 

He also credits Cook for the 
success of the teams and his efforts 
in shaping their young lives. “Bill 
Cook was an outstanding human 
being,” Page said. “He guided me in 
obtaining my objectives and my 
goals.” 

Gulley remembers that “all of us 
loved him like a father. He made 
football fun.” 

When the football teams gather 
tonight there will be a lifetime of 
events to catch up on: Children and 
grandchildren; happiness and 
heartbreak. There will be memories 
to relive, stories to swap. 

And when the lights dim, the Dons 
will hold their sweethearts close and 
dance to the strains of the 
Anniversary Waltz. 

They will remember, for a few 
hours, what it was like when winning 
the big game and dancing with the 
girl of your dreams were all that 
mattered. 


when he was at CSU Bakersfield. 
He was a California first two-time 
state high school champ, he made 
the Olympic team in ’80, fourth in 
world games and he’s been coaching 
for eight years in college,” said 
assistant coach Karl Glover. 

Azevedo coached the team last 
Monday, Oct. 30, in an extended 
practice session which went from 2 
p.m. to 6 p.m. 

“We have to beat Palomar, if we do 
it could end up in a three way tie for 
first,” Sprague said. 

RSC currently trails both Palomar 
and El Camino in the race for the 
South Coast Conference title. 


at the Wherehouse in the South 
Coast Plaza Mall 
(downstairs by the carousel) 


IT PAYS TO 
ADVERTISE IN THE 
elDon 


CLASSIFIEDS 
$5.00 PER 10 WORDS 
CALL MIKE CAPO 
541-6064 


See 
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